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Do not assume content reflects current 
scientific knowledge, policies, or practices. 
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\. & SOME FEATURES OF THE FIRST YEAR UNDER THE PURNELL ACT* 
Ve 6 E, We Allen, 


The past year hag been the most conspicuous one in the expansion and devel- 
opment of the experiment stations since bie etlonal system was started. It has 
been an unusually important one because the Purnell Act has meant more than added 
funds; usually it has meant an enlargement of the research field, the selection 
of new personnel, the setting up of projects of greater definiteness, and the fit- 
ting of the new enterprises into the general plan for the stations! activity. 
These things have called for unusual administrative attention. 

For an undertaking of such size, the success attending the first year seems 
to me one for sincere congratulation and encouragement. A fine disposition has 
been manifest to use the new fund in the spirit of the Act and of the understand- 
ing originally entered into; namely, to conserve it for a substantial type of new 
investigation, represented by definite projects to which allotments and expendi- _ 
tures are restricted, and incidentally to increase the amount and the range of 


cooperation in research. Such a policy of expenditure based on projects makes it 


possible to account for this large supplementary fund, ‘and-to answer inquiries as 


to how and to what purpose it is being employed. 

The research programs of the et soie have been a ois greatly enlarged, 
but greatly ptrenethonad and enriched under the new Act. “A group of 690 projects 
had been outlined and put under way, up to November i re the most part they are 
high-grade undertakings, creditable from a research standpoint while looking to 
practical advantage in the applications of science. To summarize them briefly, 96 
are in home economics, 224 in Se ee economics, and 23 in rural sociolosy: a 
total of 343 in these new subjects, compared with 347 in production lines. 

In the field of production the largest number of projects relate to live- 


stock, 83, with 26 additional in dairying and 17 in veterinary science. Soils 


*Presented before the Experiment Station Division, Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C., November 16, 1926, and distributed on request. 
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and fertilizers, field crops, pastures, and plant improvement have a total of 87; 
horticulture and forestry, 38; plant diseases, 39; entomology, 43; and agricul- 
tural engeineering, 16. » | 

Of the total number of projects taken wp under the Purnell fund, 45 have 
been reported as completed or discontinued, the largest number (26) being in 
agricultural economics, followed by home economics with le. 

Home Hconomics. 

Thirty-nine stations inaugurated investigations in home economics under 
the new fund. Of these, 37 projects related to food and nutrition in general, 
2? to vitamins, 29 to household management, end 3 to clothing and textiles. 
The grand total of projects applicable to home economics is 105, aleeian on at 
41 stations, 

This is a very creditable beginning. Although work has not been inaugu- 
rated at all the stations, no lack of interest or support of this.work has been 
observed. The difficulty has been rather one of finding persons suitably equipped 
‘or investigation, with the sudden expansion in this field. | 

The research attitude of -the head of the home economics department has been 
a very important factor in eeuerinn research, formulating research topics, and 
selecting people to carry them on. This aetiiwde has varied quite Se letios it as 
well developed in some, who have grasped the idea that successful research re- 
quires persons who have had special training for it, and that these are quite as — 
likely to be found in the. basic science departments as in those of home economics, 
Others, Roneton. have evidenced less conception.of, research and less active inter- 
est in developing aoe with results that are apparent. 

The first year avinentis nas been a exseieanis one for many of the workers 
in home economics. It has given them a clearer convo of the essential qual-- 
ities of research and of what this implies on the part of the investigator. ‘The 


subject of nutrition is better organized than that of home management, for it has 
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been subjected to more research, going back many years, and more persons are 
available who have had graduate work of a severe type including advanced re- 
search in chemistry and the biologic sciences. In some other branches there 
has been considerable Sola: of lack of preparation, with consequent diffi- 
culty in selecting and organizing suitable projects and carrying them through. 
The recent development has stimulated institutions to offer graduate courses in 
these branches, which will doubtless correct the situation in time. 

In these early beginnings the inauguration of a project in home economics 
may call for quite as much attention to the qualifications of the proposer as 
to the merits of the project outline. A well set up project may be unproduc- 
tive in the hands of an unqualified worker. The real test of some of the work 
under way, particularly in home management, will come when a point is reached 
which taxes the ability of the worker to handle and analyze the data she has se- 
cured. This stage already has arrived in several instances, with the apparent 
necessity of looking outside for help. To recognize one's eerie a good 
sign, but too much reliance on an outside agency will transfer the real re- 
search out of the station, It appears that considerable of the work in this 
field at present will be more or less educational for the workers themselves, 
which probably was to have been expected. 

Most of the vitamin projects are in the hands of workers trained in vita- 
min research, but there has been some tendency to attempt too ambitious a pro- 
gram and to start too many projects in that field. There are evidences that 
the first year has served to check the- enthusiasm of the overambitious worker 
who failed at first to grasp the large responsibility of running pe enter- 
prises by herself. 

Cooperation with other departments of the college or the station is prov- 
ing of advantage. This is well illustrated by a textile research project in one 


institution which has the active cooperation and enthusiastic support of the 


6 » 


physics department, and an electricity project at another in which the depart- 
ments of agricultural and electrical engineering are cooperating with the home 
economics department, 

It. is not surprising to find some research workers in this ficld with an 
overloaded teaching schedule. ‘This has hampered and curtailed the investiga- 
tion the past year at several insitutions, and it is to be hoped it will be 


adjusted, as it has been in other departments in the past. The disadvantage 


to research of employment on a nine months basis need only be mentioned here. 

Considering the newness of the field and the scarcity of experienced work- 
6rs in it, there is much ground for gratification and enccuragement at the show- 
ing made in home economics this first year. Some of the research is of as high 
grade as that in most other station departments, while much of the rest is quite 
up to exhectation for this stage, 

Agricultural Economics. 

The largest number of new projects under the Purnell Act is in agricnl- 
tural economics. All the States but one have dete investigations in this- 
field, and fourteen have set up projects in rural sociology. Of the 224 proj- 
ects in economics, 107 relate to marketing, 35 to farm management, 45 to the 


economics and cost of production, and the remainder to taxation, credit, land 
values, and miscellaneous. Bighteen of the sociology projects relate to rural 
social prerioe con and the suee five eal apy population. 

While the progress in the economic field-gives ample ground for optimism, 
it reveals certain needs from the point of view Be rauenrcn policy, In an ef- 
fort ed satieey the public demand for immediate information, some of the studies 
undertaken have been rather sketchy, and the touch-and~go method has been in con- 


erable evidence, A consequence has been that some of the publications are little 


more than catalogues of current practice, without developing economic facts and 


« 


relationships. Haste and the scarcity of well prepared and experienced worxers 
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ae yet 
is mainly responsible for this. There is no better evidence of the general recog- 
nition of the need for workers with special training for research than is to be 
found in the expansion of graduate study in agriculturel economics throughout the 
country. 


There is a noticeable tendency to make a study cover such a broad field 


and such a multiplicity of factors that it is difficult to trace causal relation- 
ships. Such general studies have served as a reconnoissance, and have had the 
frequent advantage of pointing to more specific projects which lend themselves to 
detailed investigation, It will be important that such leads be followed up, for 
steady advance of a more permanent character will depend on concentration on specific 
problems with definite objectives, employing greater detail and precision in methods 
of procedure. 

In certain types of investigation, the coordinatioh or association of eco- 
nomic research with that in other specialties seems important. For example, it 
is becoming more and more apparent that marketing problems can not be solved ful- 
ly if their relation to eo taoeton problems is left out of consideration. The 
need is not only to market economically what farms are producing, but Likewise to 
produce i patie, what the markets vant. ree ha aerate requires attention 
to orderly production. With changes in market Bene it is necessary to ascertain 
the possibilities of production to meet those chanizes. Similar relations. are 
epparent in the field of farm on ais orig Greater diversification may be de- 
sirable in a region from the standpoint of economy and risk in production, but this 
requires the aid of the agronomist, the animal husbandman, and other specialists 
in developing an effective program of diversification. 

ae in the direction of bringing together the ee investigators and 
the speciaiists in production fields are being taken at several of the stations, 


Beyond this, coordination among workers to minimize duplication and to secure 


comparable results isto be looked forward to in future. Specialization of work- 
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ers in economics is also to be anticipated, as this not only encourages special- 
ized knowledge but makes for concentration and more intensive study. 

The Survey. 

The survey as a method has assumed tremendous proportions under the Pur- 
a¢il Act. A calculation some time back showed that fully a third of the first appro- 
priation was to be used on projects which depended on the survey or questionnaire 
for getting the data, a total of more than $330,000 in a single year. 

This indicates how largely reliance is being placed upon this method of ex- 
ploration and investigation, How adequate it is will be discovered later when more 
experience has been had and the results come to be published. With some the survey 
has been conceived to be a quick means of cutting across the tedious path of experi- 
ment and investigation. Doubtless it will settle into its real place, but it is 
important at this stage to consider its limitations, to form a clear conception of 
what it may be adequate to accomplish, and the manner in which it may need to be 
supplemented. Evidently many questions that lie out in the field will need field 
study quite as much as a survey, for often the results of the survey will be tenta- 
tive, suggestive rather than final, pees ae to be treated as the beginning or a 
feature of an investigation and not as the end of it. 

A frequent difficulty with the survey is that it is too hasty and superfi- 
cial to get at the eh situation very thoroughly. Often it is directed at com- 
plicated, many-sided situations, and yet it sometimes attacks them in what seems 
a rather casual way, in part with the aid of people unacovainted with research 
methods. Some of these surveys appear merely to open up the problem, to give a 
picture of the situation and a background for investigation, without completing | 
the research part or making definite plans for the follow-up, 

I do not wish to seem unduly critical or unappreciative of this type of 
work, for I realize the important part the survey must play in certain lines of 


investigation and the frequent need of a reconnoissance to disclose the general 
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Situation; but the prominence the survey has assumed, the confidence and satis- 
faction of some of its advocates, and its popularity with the public make projects 
which depend largely eo it worthy of careful consideration from the standpoint 
of the real objective and the research procedure. Such surveys give many items 
of public interest and their popularity has made demand for them quite active, 
even to the interruption of the ae intensive follow-up. This may tend to over- 
emphasize the actual importance of broad general surveys of an industry or a re- 
gion, for in research light needs to be developed as well as interest aroused. 
Research looks toward a solution, a remedy, a suggestion, rather than a state- 
ment of the case; the "picture" based on a reconnoissance may be interesting 
but requires investigation to develop economic facts or suggestions. Facts of 
observation are sometimes given the dignity of economic facts, whereas in real- 
ity they stand for individual practices. 

The field is the laboratory in certain types of Lee In such cases 
the taking of the data and the study of them in their setting are just as essen- 

tial in discerning the real situation as the summation of the data in the of- 
fice, and this field study, in my judgment, can not Widest eoatea to students, 
extension agents, and a similar type of help. It is not alone what the field 
data show, but what they suggest to the discerning investigator that gives them 
vital force in constructive research. 

Some erida of Wxperimentation. 

The. term investigation is frequently used rather loosely and in a way not 
in conformity with its real character as applied to research. In popular par- 
lance investigation means to look into a situation, or to go and see. this, of 
course, is not the meaning we ascribe to investigation as a research activity, 
but. it must be admitted that quite a little work so designated partekes of the 


"look-see" character, into which the worker puts little of originality or the 


element of inquiry. 
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One of the distinguishing features of investigation is the skill ex- 
pressed in deriving and marshaling facts: and this begins with the control 
exercised over the conditions and the number of variables, so that an ine 
ligible answer may be secured, and the checks on the results to measure and 
reduce the element of error. This, of course, is so elementary as to be a 
commonplace in experimental technique. But how does the case stand in an all 
too common type of feeding experiment designed to compare various components 
in a grain ration? These are fed to groups of pigs in a short period, the va- 
rious constituents being given in self-feeders ad Tbr ren and with free choice 
as to the basal feeds and those under comparison, thus permitting no individual 
records of feed or of the way in which the pigs selected their rations. Exper- 
imental control is almost eliminated and checks are lacking, without even rep- 
lications. Results obtained in this way can only be regarded as circumstantial 
and tentative, and have no particular connection with science or theory. 

Again, in the comparison of feeding stuffs in mixed rations it may hap- 
pen that nothing is enced of the qualities or deficiencies of individual 
feeds, because no account is taken of the amount of digestible nutrients fur- 
Rished or the vitamin or ash content, or the form of the proteins, and there 
is no palate for. a statistical study of the results. These qualities and fac- 
tors which renearol has taught us differ so much in feeds are ignored in the 
attempt at interpretation of results. Such work naturally enecreees repéti- 
tion and duplication, for it. does not go far beneath the surface and its re- 

- sults are not safely applied where economic and other conditions vary. 

There are still many experiments of the purely comparative type which 
have only a very short-range objective;they have in mind a purely local or 
Pen eacrgeid tation, a practical question viewed from that standpoint. such 
experiinente, while attempting to get the practical hear do not use the op- 


portunity to enlarge the view from the scientific or theoretical standpoint, 
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or go into the matter of causes and relationships. They are supposed to be 
purely practical, but frequently they are unpractical because they are so 
limited in their viewpoint and contribute so little real information, They 
add experimental experience, frequently as difficult to ixterpret scienti- 
fically as practical experience is. 

Haste and superficiality have been justified in the past by pressure 
for results and lack of means; they ought not to be made an excuse now with 
the increased resources. We may not expect absolute facts, but we may ap- 
proach closer to them as the years go by. Much work naturally must be of 
the cut-and-try Saar gue it ought not to be devoid of an idea. {It is the 
idea guiding the cutting and trying that makes it an intellectual effort 
rather than a mechanical one, -and differentiates it from the "look-see" type 
or investigation. | 

Motive in Research. 

The formulation of the Furnell program has furnished opportunity for 
the elimination of moribund or unproductive projects, and for the introduc- 
tion of more modern concepts and methods of research. These build on past work, 
without repetition of antiquated and no longer TEA procedures; and they 
evidence &. purpose to go beyond recording observed facts and consider more pro- 
foundly their relations and meaning. The latter is a notable characteristic of a 
large Bat the newer projects. They a the results lessempir rical, 
in pees Give a mor re peer eee basis to support conclusions or recommendations, 
and to alee generaliz ations safer for both the Tageat igator and the practical man. 
When we recall how large a proportion of agricultural Imovwledge has been of the 
empirical kind, the significance of this new effort to build facts which are not 
only supposedly practical bat Lik Seyiae Ad ieehad scientific is apparent. To male a 


fact more inte sLligible and dependable is to make it more Hractioal. for it is) 3, 


pater basis for reasoning and judgment. 
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When the farmer and the extension worker call for practical information 
they really mean that which is less empirical, applicable in general or under 
defined conditions, and sufficiently understood to allow the exercise of 
judgment. This latter, the exercise of practical judgment, is one of the ul- 
timate goals, Qualifications often are necessary and they are a mark of un- 
derstanding of general truths, but if knowledge of a fact is so limited that 
it mast be hedged about with ifs, buts, and other cautions, its practical 
value is limited and it may not be a safe basis for practical judgment. 

The question of making investigation sound and thorough is not, there- 
fore, one of practical versus fundamental aims, but applies rather to a type 
of work designed to give results that can be applied intelligently and relied 
upon ie practice. There is no conflict if the motive is sincere. The past 
year Hee witnessed more advance in this direction than any previous year, 
even that in which the Adams fund began, for we nov know better the meaning © 
of thoroughness in investigation and how to.carry it on. 

But while the average of the new projects is high;“the range in char- 

acter is‘a wide one, and the motive and standard as vetlected by the propo- 
sal in some cases are quite elementary. ‘There is still fréquent failure, for 
example, to take account of what already is known, a disposition to consider 
only what the leader is familiar with and not to make-a guerieiont survey of 
the literature to show the real status of the question. This affects the char- 
acter of the under taking. Research, whatever its grade, proposes to make a 
contribution, not merely an addition. ‘This elit. for imowledge of the status 
of the subject, from which can be formed aevasr view of what remains to be done 
to advance it, or to test the application of previous Pindings. It is this 
which distinguishes it from unguarded repetition or Renae trations A new proj- 
ect is "the substance of things hoped for"; manifestly it ought not to be the 


sad ‘evidence of things not seen," 
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There is a quite notidéablé téhdency to set up large, comprehensive 
projects which, in their caption and often in their outline, indicate little 
discrimination or differentiation of complex problems. A frequent example 
is A Study of the Factors Influencing the Quality and Palatability of Meat, 
in some cases describing a blanket project covering all of the various fac- 
tors such as effect of age, breed, sex, weight and condition of animals at 
the beginning, and the effect of different kinds of feed and management. 

This evidently misconstrues the national problem as being a unit for investi- 
gation, rather then Ohevunees which a variety of individual projects are to 
be organized. Without differentiation, such a large unit gives little or no 
idea of what is actually in mind to be done. Although a project may enumer- 
ate twelve or fifteen Hipteren biabien tien, it may turn out to plan no very 
constructive study of any of them. 

A similar tendency toward broad proposals for investigation is evident 
in some other lines, as shown by projects on "the farm problem," "the farm land 
problem," studies of prices of agricultural products of a State, the place of 
Te eraate or of a type of farming in a wide section, ete: “Complexity ought not 
to be mistaken for profundity, for in the end it may be found to mean dissipa~ 
tion in the poeta bf many things rather than ee pecan on something in 
particular. It may be desirable to have a far-reaching aim, but this is not op- 
posed to taking one step at a ae 

' Ready-made Projects. 

One effect of the edoperanave projects set up by Committees of this As- 
sociation las been to relieve workers of study in the preparation of their proj- 
ect outlines. This is aieuied eo ldowiay the outlines as they were suggested 
without Limitation or adaptation to particular circumstances. It has made the 
start easy, but it has not put any test on the ability of the worker to state 


a project. and devise ways. and means. The difficulties have developed later, 
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with important matters to be determined or provided for hastily after the 
work has overtaken them, oe indefiniteness as to the essential steps, the 
requirements, the scope, and the iay-out, point to a lack of consideration 
at the outset which is likely to be expensive in the end. 

Aside from these national proposals, there seems to be a considerable 
disposition to accept ready-made projects, especially in cooperation, Some 
stations fall in with a proposal without being very clear as to what they 
themselves are to do of a technical nature. They are to be a part of the c0- 
operative enterprise, but just how they are to function and what responsible 
part rests with them is not set forth in the plan. Admitting that coopera- 
tion may imply a measure of conformity to the plans of a group, joint effort 
does not eliminate individuality or relieve participants of responsibility. 

On the contrary, to have a real part in a cooperative enterprise those asso- 
ciated in it ought to have a voice in: determining what data are necessary, in 
securing such data, and in their subsequent interpretation. And in the in- 
terest of the effectiveness of the undertaking, bone thane ought to be clar- 
ified at the outset. 

Obligations of the States. 

‘tthe Pes peee na tins of the Snake in relation to this supplementary. 
legislation have been referred to quite definitely on a number of occasions, 
but in the interest of clear understanding it may be desirable to again call 
attention to this matter as having a fundamental bearing on the success of 
the enlarged enterprise. 

The Purnell Act, Like its predecessors, is not conditioned on similar 
contributions from the States, In this respect it will be recognized as a 
departure from ete legislation in which the Federal Government has joined 
with the States in promoting various measures of public interest. The ad- 


visability of incorporating such a contributory provision was considered at 
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the time the legislation was being framed and again when it was being advo~ 
cated in Congress, but, on the strength of the arguments presented by rep- 
resentatives of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and the record of 
nearly forty years, such a requirement was omitted from the Act as passed. 
The absence of it will evidently make it important to avoid any seeming de- 
pertures from the tacit understanding implied. 

In his address at the Conference of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations at St. Louis in 1925, soon after the passage of the Purnell 
Act, the Searatary of Agriculture called attention to the fact that in ef- 
fect the maintenance of experiment stations “always has been a cooperative 
enterprise between the Federal Government and the States. The Hatch Act, 
which supplied the initiative for the national system, did not undertake to 
carry the whole burden. It was designed, as the opening sentence stated, 
to aid' in attaining the objects sought in the establishment of these in- 
stitutions," He pointed out..that Nin advocating this latest legislation 
much emphasis was laid on what the States are now doing, and on the fact 
that it was not designed to relieve them but rather. to, stimulate and fur- 
ther extend their efforts. and again, that the Purnell Act “is not de- 
signed to transfer these obligations to the Federal Government, but to en- 
able the latter to join more liberally with the States in the maintenance 
of Me rr oat: at these institutions...It is Eid inoneident expectation, 
therefore, that the adamidae! States will continue se bear their part." 

| This rice was borne out in the Report of se Committee on Experiment 
Station Organization and Policy at the Convention a year ago, which was 
oh asuted by the Association. The Pr ig wanhares that, in view of the con- 
ditions under thich the new legislation was secured, "the policy should be 
to continue present local support on at least the present er in order 


that the States may sustain their obligations. Todo otherwise would be not 
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to keep faith with Congress and to lay the institutions open to serious crit- 
icism, State funds will be needed to supplement the Purnell fund and to tak 
care of expenses of a general nature, Each State already has an experiment 
station with its organization, its administrative machinery, and in large 
measure the Quilidings, lands, and other basic facilities for research; and 
the Purnell Act attempts to build on top of what already exists, its primary 
purpose being to develop further investigation and experiment." 

At the same meeting the Report of the Hxecutive Committee further empha- 
sized the fact that the Purnell Act "definitely provided appropriations’ lin 
addition to' all Federal and State funds hewetotore made available for sta- 
tion support"; that "the Purnell monies were not made available in order to 
relieve State treasuries but because of the vital need in agriculture"; and 
that Nin all the arguments on the basis of which Congress acted public needs 
were stressed, and that no one suggested or thought of lessening State appro= 
priations," It was maintained, therefore, that "for a State to assume to the 
contrary is unwarranted and that to take advantage of the opportunity consti- 
tutes bad faith," which might endanger succeeding Licrements or the continu- 
ance of the appropriation. 

The adoption of these reports by the Executive Body of the Association 
is evidence of the avowed policy of the Association.of Land-Grant oditeess 
with reference to the Purnell fund and the obligations of the States under 
the Act. ‘The ee expressed in this policy may: be expected to be far more 
potent than any effect of the mere phrasing a the law. 

The general TesvOnse of the colleges and the States to this increased | 
Federal appropriation ee been one of hearty cooperation, It should be noted, 
however, that occasional exceptions have come to light which, while they do 
not nati wate ground for any widespread apprehension, may need to be met, 


These exceptions take the form of proposals to reduce State appropriations in 
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a measure commensurate with the increase of the Purnell fund, or to lessen 
the allotment of funds to the station out of general appropriations to the 
college. Such action would of course minimize the relief which the Purnell 
fund has provided, and might even leave stations in less favorable financial 
condition. Already the restriction on administrative and overhead expenses 
has burdened other funds to some extent, because of the inevitable expense 
attendant on the establishment of new departments, and the growth to come 
will increase the need for unrestricted funds. Hence in all fairness to 
the stations, which have so long waited for more liberal support, the sug- 
gestion of curtailment of allotments or appropriations will deserve to be met 
with disapproval and opposition, in order to preserve the welfare of the sta- 
tions as a body. . Such a reduction in local support is just what opponents of 
the Purnell Bill charged might be expected uniess guarded against in the Act.. 
-To accomplish the same end by indirection, through readjustment of salaries 
and assignments, OUR AAG of land, provision of needed buildings, and trans- 
fer of other expenses heretofore borne by State funds may be equaliy objec- 
tionable. 

The Purtiell fAect very liberally increases the proportion of funds which 
may be used for buildings and land. The purpose of this was. to meet special 
exigencies growing out of new investigation,. some of which might be expected 
to require eomnoner? facilties in enlarged degree. On this point, however, 
the Report of the Executive Committee referred to above makes it clear that 
"these Purnell monies are made available to going concerns, that they should 
not bé-used for building purposes, but should be used for work done in build- 
Dies iigeady erected or otherwise finarioed, f- This is in accordance wien the 
practice which has been followed consistently Sines the stations were organ- 


izéd, the essential lands and buildings for permanent use being provided by 


local funds. Naturally it will be expected that the permissive authority car— 
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ried in the Act will be carefully guarded in order to comply with the spirit 
of the Act and the interpretation to which the States are commitied, Capi- 
tal expenditures, except such incidental ones as arise from the needs of 
individual projects, will therefore not be expected on the Purnell fund. 
Demands of Administration, 

it feel sure that these observations will not be misunderstood as imply- 
ing any general criticism or reflection on the splendid beginning which has . 
been made under this new Act. The aim has been rather to point out some fea- 
tures which have developed in this large expansion of research, and to invite 
attention to several matters which may need to be kept in mind as the work 
mrbareanen: There is every prospect that the Purnell Act will express a high 
standard of purpose, technique, and constructive ability. The first year's 
experience warrants the expectation that the worl under it not only will be 
suited to the needs of the time, but in its cénception and its conduct will 
express "the time of day" in agricultural research. 

This will mean that projects will answer the test of What, How, and Why-- 
i. e., have a definite objective, an. adequate procedure, and a considered pur- 
pose. The objective will connote intelligence and clear thinicine those etonene 
tiating the things to be done from those already known; the plan of procedure 
will evidence a critical weighing of ways an means} and the Why will show that 
there is a motive behind the investigation which makes it ee while, 

The provision of conditions for realizing the expectations the Purnell 
Act has aroused rests in the first instance with station directors. It is no 
light task, as you already have found, and ee ee te gay is too large to 
be slighted. It will be heavier next year and the next, for the doe aae Cue 
work will need intelligent supervision and the making of ENA for a well con- 
sidered, growing research program will require increasing attention. 


This is a time, therefore, for strengthening the organization and the 
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administration to meet this enlarged demand and responsibility. It can not 
safely be made a secondary considevation. Time for study and deliberation 
is needed by administrative officers as never before, and this will inevi- 
tably call for some relief of the combined dean and director. Happy the 
one who has so organized and delegated his menifold duties as to reserve 


needed time for the large matters of station administration. 
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